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eS and Statue of Erasmus. 
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gar ieelly celebrated Erasmus wane” 


Bie te tees” and. we feel much 
in being able to Present‘ our 
weeders with a view of the house in which 
he was born, and of the statue erected to 


a man of great celebrity 

i the republic of letters, was born at 
on the 28th of October, 1467. 

was the natural son of Gerard, a na- 


tive of Tergou, by Margaret, the daugh- 
ter ofa 


whom he intended to 
oy io 
her he entered into the church, 
and | erp Erasmus has been 
called, Fo h, Bac dragede nt 
pest, though | was not in orders 
atthe time of his birth. When Erasmus 
Was about nine years old he was sent to 
sebeol at Daventer, where he made very 


Goo meena tence 


VOL. vit. 2 


being deceived by a report of of Can 


li. ra 





his health, died of thie! plagne when :he 
was about. thirteen years of age. His 
guardians forced him into the church 6 
a view of embezzling his Peery had 
the twenty-third year of his e had 
an invitation be reside with the s archbishop 
of Cambray ; but finding the patronage 
of that te not equal to his expecta- 
oc Siar oeurs 
of Montaigne ; pag “pio 
Vill whi ving private lectures. 
VIII, w apy! wy had pm a 
friendship and high for Erasmus, 
and in a few months after he succeeded to 
the crown, we find Erasmus at the court 


narch, with —s 

ished persons. “i “test he lived with 
Se Thoces More, under whose roof he 
wrote his Morie Encomium, or Praise 


to 
stipend. He was ever (says SS: 
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phers) the undaunted advocate of free 
inquiry, and perpetually waged war 
against the ignorance and bigotry that 
characterized the age in which he lived. 
On these accounts he was, in the first 


a voluminous writer, and his works were 
—— 7 nine volumes, folio. He 
ied July 12, 1536, of a dysentery, at 
the-age “of sixty-nine, and was buried 
of Basil, + 

In person, he was bel 
ddle size, well-shaped, of a fair com- 
ie: with a chesful soupieaance, 
W voice ‘agreeable e . He 
bed Kinitied We Katie of “Eeuaatin in 
conformity with the pedantic taste then 
prevailing among men of letters to taking 


hames of Greek or Latin etymology ; he 


his name of “ Gerard,” si ni- 
th miable,” into the equivalent 


ones of “ lus” in Lai 


bora is marked with an inscription. 
P. T. 


DEATH AND FUNERAL OF 
BONAPARTE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tut following deeply interesting narra- 
tive of the death and funeral of Napoleon 
is written by an officer quar- 
tered at St. Helena at the time, in letters 
to his mother. They contain a journal of 
the events as they occurred ; and as the 
author had the best opportunities for ob- 
servation, and his veracity may implicitly 
be relied upon, the n: ve may be consi- 
dered asa more circumstantial and authen- 
tic account of the last moments and fu, 
neral of that man, than has yet 
appeared. It may be well to add that the 
letters are printed as they were written, 
without the slightest alteration.— Ep. 
“ St. Helena, May 6, 1821. 
“MY BELOVED MOTHER, 
“ Before this reaches you, you will be 
aware of Genetal Bonaparte being very 
seriously ill; ‘asa man of war sailed a 


few days ago with despatches to that 
effect. It was impossible to write by her, 
she sailed so suddenly. Nap. has been 
ill this long time, but about a week 
he was given over, (it was then that 
ship was despatched), and the other man 
of war was ord to water and get 
ready for Sea. He was insensible on 
evening of the 2nd, but on the morning of 
the 3rd he became sensible again, and knew 
the people around him ; he then relapsed 
again intoa kind of inanimate insensibility, 
and became gradually cold until yesterday 
morning, the 5 hen about eleven 
o’clock a signal was made by the gover. 
hor to the admital that he was expiring 
and that a signal should be made when 
e died). The met of the couneil 
had been orderéd the 3rd to hold 
themselves in readiness to repair to . 
wood to witness his death ; and why 
governor he almost took up hie abode in 
new house ; things continued in 
state until about two minutes before 
in the evening, when he died, just 
sun was — The French eo 
sioner, the iral, and all the 
wigs, were immediately assembled to # 
the body, and workmen were et 
in hanging the toom with black; o1 
were sent for plaster of Paris to t 
a bust of hifft, but, I believe there is 


enough in the Island, they are "I, h 
Roman cement will answer. is f 
is announced in to-day’s orders, and tim: 
he is to be buried at with mili.’ 


tary honors. General Count Montholon 
has taken the management of the funeral; 
the body will lie in state, we are to go this 
evening to see it ; I shall then be able to 
give some information about this wonder- 
ul man, who for such a time kept the 
world’ in a ferment, and now is an inal- 
mate lump of clay, without a person near 
him at all related to him. What a change 
the thread of his existence being seveted 
has caused in this island; people Who 
have laid in stock to ‘serve the oe 
with, have it now lying useless on 
hands; horses that were worth £70, 
not now bring £10; our huts that we 
have been obliged to build to put our set- 
vants in, and which cost us £6 to £10 
each. are now useless; for this part of 
the Island will be uninhabited after we 
leave it, so that we shall all more or less 
feel the effects of his death; the 
here is, that we are to be reinforced 
the 66th, (who are to home) and 
go on to Bombay, and sail up the Persian 
Gulf. “He, Napoleon, has chosen an ex 
traordinary to be buried in, in case 
of his not being removed to Europe, and 
that is in a place called the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl, a little below the public road. 


we Be Me kaet Gee OO ee ot ee ee ee le 
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ndant, the only person in 
seemed to have lite, and 
only by driving the flies 
his countenance was serene and 


$ 


4 


i 


ri 
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3 
bes 
ES 


Guard, 7th May, 
half-past 7 P.M. 


e orderly officer. j 
in 
red, 


full uniform, i 


to tremble. I never in my life 
more serene or placid countenance ; 
seemed in a profound slumber, except 
livid colour of his lips and cheeks ; 
two orders of some 
ee pe 
; was Pp a 
OE i mek 


body —they , 
least by letter ; the smell at this time be- 
gan to be ratner s , and I was glad 
to go away as soon as the men were 
I was afterwards sent for by one of the 
doctors, and shewn his heart and stomach, 
which lay in a silver urn by his side, they 
Were covered with fat: in the stomach I 
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that I could not remain; Doctor Burton 
was taking it, with ey Rear doctors : 
about a quarter 
rode er ordered Captain Erchat to 
be on the Heron, and sail with the 
despatches at sun-set ; accordingly he was 
off in a great hurry at sun-set, which was 
about a quarter past six.—We shall inter 
the of Napoleon Bonaparte in the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl, at 11 on Wednes- 
day, 9th May. His heart and stomach 
will be in a silver urn (soldered 
ap) by his side, in order to be removed 
to Europe, should it be hereafter thought 
proper 5 we are to him with the 
ighest possible military honours ; it will 
be a dismal sight certainly, but more of 
that hereafter; I must talk as well as I 
can of what forward at t A 
most beautiful snuff-box, which has been 
bequeathed to the Countess, was shewn 
to me yesterday; on the lid was Napo- 
leon’s miniature, set round with the 
largest diamonds I ever saw, the likeness 
is an extremely good one of him, when in 
th. You can have no idea how lonely 
I feel on guard to-night ; I know not how 
it is, but it is so; I have just posted the 
last sentinel I suppose I shall ever post 
round his body. I cannot drive his 
countenance from my mind’s eye; it 
haunts me continually, and the smell is 
still in my nose and on my hands. I 
‘dare say this event will make a t stir 
‘in E id some time before this comes 
“before your eye, and you will be wonder- 
‘ing why I have not written by the ship 
that takes the ten 3 that is, how- 
“ever, easier said done—no one can, 
T believe, write by this ship. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


_ SUPPOSED BIRTH-PLACE OF 
ST. PATRICK. 


In the county of Dunbarton, in Scot- 
Jand, 


they anciently formed one parish, 


1649. eres ae ha 

posed that this parish was the birth-place 
of the celebrated St. Patrick, the patron 
of Ireland; by one account of this per- 
his father is said to have been a 
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the witches, to an St. Patrick ; the 
witches fell on the Saint so fu " 
that he was forced to seek safety in flight ; 
finding a little boat on the Clyde, he 
arte eee a 
ear! t a 
had not y Nowed the Seches with the art 
of swimming on the water in an egg. 
shell, or riding through the air on s 
broomstick; they were unable therefore 
to pursue the holy man, but they tores 
monstrous rock from a neigh 
earns pee Mie asker ont a 
pose $ t 
the ws A sl. mass fell harmless, and has 
since been converted into the castle of 
Dunbarton. This true story no doubt 
proves incontestably that the celebrated 
Saint of Ireland was born at Kir! 
and gave his name to the place of his na- 
tivity. The services which he 
to his adopted country, Ireland, are cer- 
tainly very great, if it be true, as his 
historians have recorded, that he founded 
there 364 churches, ordained 365 bishops, 
and 3,000 priests ; converted 12,000 per. 
sons in one district ; baptized seven kings 
at once; established a purgatory; and 
with his staff at once expelled from his 
favourite island every reptile that stung 
or croaked. Matvina 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S SPEECH 
WHEN HE PUT AN END TO 
THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

It is high time for me to put an end to 

your sit in this place, which ye have 

dishonoured by your contempt of all vir- 
tue, and defiled by your practice of every 

— Lap a factious — ern 

to government. Ye are a 

of mercenary wretches, and would, like 

Esau, sell your country for a mess of 

3 and like Judas, —< boa 

God for a tew pieces of money. 

a single virtue now remaining among 

you? Is there one vice ye do not pos- 

sess ? Ye have no more than 


tutes! have ye not defiled this 
and turned the Lord’s temple into 


nite t 
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Gymnastics. 
No. III. 


THE LONDON GYMNASIUM. 


Tue London Gymnasium occupies about 
an acre of ground, and is of an oblong 
_ — one end ras leaping — 
an irregular triangular 3 

ite dimensions are 3 feet wide at the on 
tow, and 22 feet at the widest end; its 
is 28 feet, and depth 2) feet; at 

side of the trench, but a little more 
forward, are the climbing stands, which 
ate different rather to the one given ina 
Tecent number of the Mirror. The 


y 
At the right hand side 


as ene 
are horizontal poles (the use 
I shall explain in a second arti- 
eet high At the top they are 


94 feet , and at the bottom 

More than 5, thus suited to the size 
of the different pupils. On 

vil e stands is a space for the 
to perform the preparatory éxer- 

cises for the strengthening of their limbs 


part of the apparatus. Behind 
overshadowed with trees, 

with iron rails, for the accom- 

of any one who may wish to 

view the exercises. In the centre of the 
are the stands for leaping in 
and are constructed in such a 
that it is impossible to be hurt 
- ‘They consist of two perpendi- 
poles, about 5 feet high, fixed firmly 
distance of 4} feet 
prights are 


lati 


iT 


i 
3 
8 
z 
3 


instantly falls. 
t apparatus are arranged with 


? 
i 


such order and regularity, that forty clas- 

ses, amounting in the whole to about 

three hundred and sixty pupils, can 
ugh all their different exercises - 


The 
orning exercises are thus divided. Ist. 
Jumping—2nd. ee 4 
cising the limbs.—4th. General running, 
cach of these are subdivided into number- 
less other exercises. The hours of atten- 
dance are from six till 
in the evening ; and the 
and Fridays ; half an hour 
each exercise, and the time of chan 
is announced by the ringing of a 
the sound of which every class will 


causes much amusement, though not 
slightest confusion, as each class follows 
its leader. Many eminent men are daily 
on the ground, and view, with evident 
satisfaction, the improvements pole 7 
the gymnastic pupils, under the excel- 
lent plan adopted by the professor Voel- 
ker, who well deserves the patronage 
of which he seems to have so good an 
earnest. 

I omitted to mention that the gymna- 
sium is surrounded with trees. 

A Pupit or Gymnastics. 


DOLPHINS. 
(For the Mirror.» 

Tue chamelion partakes of the objects 
around it ; on the contrary, the dolphin, 
from the brilliancy of its _ darts rt 
fulgent beauty upon everything near it. 
At sea, chains a shoal of dolphins is 
discernible from a ship, seem to be 
sporting with each other, ing and 

louncing a considerable distance from the 
surface of the water, amallj quantities of 
which they spout above their heads. When 
the sun sheds his illuminating beams on 
a great number of ea ord sea an 

appears to be in a blaze, so pow 

are the burnished colours on the ocale of 
this beautiful fish. 

The means employed by sailors to catch 
dolphins are vatloul but the method ge- 
nerally adopted is simple. When a shoal 
of dolphins is discovered at sea, the ma- 
riners jump into a boat, being armed 
with long barbed lances, to whi are at- 
tached cord lines for the better security of 
the fish when taken. The boat is pad- 
dled as gently as ible until they are 


within a few y of their » when 
they they poise for a moment the barbed 


weapon, previous to taking a decided aim. 
The dart, if thrown with effect, usually 
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eS en 
ra Of thie line, to the 
- ‘William Falconer, im his 

Suanty. oF d fat eit 
beau a in. i 

Bech sapeissls by ths salons » 


« —~ while his heart the fatal jav'lin thrills, 
And flitting Jife escapes in sanguine rills, 


They who confine their intellectual re. 
searches. within narrow limits will fina 
the circle of theit sacial enj ' 


Whet radiant changes strike th’ astonish'd 


sight! 
What glowing hues of mingled shade and light ! 
Not equal beauties gild the lucid west, 
With parting beams all o’er profasely drest, 
Not lovelier colours paint the vernal dawn, 
When orient dews impear! th’ enamell’éd lawn, 
Than from bis sides in bright suffusion flow, 
That uow with gold empyreal seem to glow ; 
Now in peilucid sapphires meet the view, 
And emulate the soft celestial hue ; 
Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye; 
And now assume the purple’s deeper dye.” 


G. W. N. 


ON GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


“It is better to know a little thoroughly than 
much superficially.” 
STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS. 


Mr. Eprtoa.—As the Minrzor is a 
vehicle of general knowledge, I trust, 
Sir, you will pardon my stepping forward 
in its defence, by questioning, in some 
measure, the veracity of the above trite 
observation. In the present enlightened 
age; when the sphere of science is so en- 
larged, it may justly be doubted whether 
he who contents himself with exploring 
but a small portion of the extensive space, 
really acts in a more laudable manner 
than one who takes an ampler range, and 
who, though he may not form so intimate 
an acquaintance with a part, can yet ap- 
preciate more fully the nature and. value 
of the whole. It will not be denied that 
a. thorough knowledge of what appli 
semis, i aboea Inlispentaita, Bt 
ts, is ost jpensa ut 
surely we must admit that to combine 
want vsemuctine tne y- 
as well as possessing; 80 gs 
more is required than. the acquisition of 
that branch of science only, which is es- 
sential to the adoption of a mode 
of life. Besides, from the connexien 
that. evidently exists between the genera 
and species of things in the workls of 
nature and of art—of matter and of mind ; 
a doubt may be ted whether it is 
possible to obtain a complete knowledge 
of any department. of science, without 
some acquaintance with its various rela- 
tions, co and direct. 


gible medley. “Charles XIL_ affords an 

yi , ali 
aa le of the ill efferts that 
arise from ly knowing “a litte 
thoroughly.” Voltaire, in his judicious 
sum: of the character and peculiari- 
ties of this monarch, remarks, ‘ I] eit 
été. embarrassé dans une conversation, 
parceque, s’étant donné tout entier aux 
travaux et a la guerre, il n’avoit jamais 
connu la société.” 

How different is it with the man who 
has roved at latge over the fields of 
science. He may not, it is true, have 
attained a perfect insight into the essence 
and properties of all he has contemplated 
with his mind’s eye; but he has learned 
enough to excite curiosity and’ stimulate 
to.exertion. He has learned enough fo 
enjoy the flow of intellect whatever courte 
it may take. He has learned enough, in 
short, to 
« Find tongues in trees, books in the runnisg 


Sermons ia stones, and good in everything.” 


In coticlusion, therefore, we inay Oob- 
serve tliat so far as the cultivation of the 
mind is considered ornamental, as calea- 
lating us to please and be wherever 
and with whomsoever we may be, itis 
generally better to obtain a knowledge of 
many things, however slight, than of one 
thing however profound. 

Norwich. R. W. B 


PORTSEA LABYRINTH. 
A CoRRESPONDENT in‘ alluding to the 
views of labyrinths we have given in the 
Mrerror, has sent us the following ac- 
count of'a labyrinth, which, with a c- 
mera obscura, forms an exhibition at 
Town. Field, Island. of Portsea. 
lines with which the account of it com- 
mences are not very poetical, and the prose 
is quite in the style of Bartholomew fair 
description :— 

«THE LABYRINTH. 

« Lasyaintn ismy name, some docallme maze, 
I care not what I’m called, if I.do you bet please 
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My ways they are perplexed, they are both 
straight and round, 

By perseverance only, they are easy to be found ! 

And in the centre is a seat, for ease is now my 


plan, 

Ring the bell to say you are in, and get out 
when you can. 

And not a little has been the cost, the public for 
to 





id rooms, the camera, 


“ The labyrinth is acknowledged by 
every one to be the most intricate of its 
size ever seen, and not inferior to Hamp- 
ton Court, or Sidney Gardens. 

“ It comprises circular and straight 
walks, with a fence of 12,000 quicks, 
with a seat in the centre, (the object to 
obtain,) and truth has proclaimed, that 
not more than one out of twenty ever 
found their way in, but returned perfectly 
etisfied, that pain and pleasure were 
united in the formation of so small a 
plantation, which is highly gratifying to 
every beholder.” 


HALF A DOZEN BON MOTS, 
BULLS, &c. 


A YounG Lapy having given a gentle- 
who was not very remarkable for 
taste in dress, a playful slap on the 
face, he called out, ‘“‘ You have made 
smart.”—‘* Indeed!” said she. 
“Well, I am happy to have been the 
cause of making something smart about 
you.” 

The celebrated Lord Faulkland being 
brought early into the House of Com- 
mons, a grave member objected to his 
youth, a said, “* He looked as if he had 
not sown his wild oats.”—The young 
joins with great quickness, ‘“* Then 

am.come to the oper place, where 
there is a goose to pick them up !” 

An intelligent and amusing traveller 
mys, that a P ese beggar, when 
going to solicit charity, puts on his dest 
clothes. This circumstance places the 
Portuguese mendicants far above our beg- 

who have usually but one set of 
9 all of which are equally bad. 

M. Duclaz, a French philosopher, has 

jost published “A Treatise for dissi- 
Storms !” He thinks it will be 
read by all the married men in Europe. 

The Limerick Journal observes, that 
the best mode to prevent schoolboys from 
being drowned, is to take care that they 
be not suffered to go into the water. 

lately observed 
‘¢ the county mad. 

was in a very crasy state !” 
T. A. N.C. 
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THE CORSICAN BANDIT. 


Ajaccio,” May 8, 1826. 

Tue bandit Theodore, celebrated for so 
many atrocious crimes. has just committed 
another dreadful murder, by assassinating 
two gendarmes, in the Viclnity of Corte. 
He has hitherto esca the most active 
pursuits of the po The history of 
this man’s life would afford ample means 
for reflection, and exhibit, in a terrible 
manner, to what extraordinary lengths the 
Corsican mountaineers will carry their 
revenge, or, as it is here termed, vendetta. 
The character I am about to describe is 
by no means an uncommon one among 
the inhabitants of this island. About 
two years ago, Theodore received a sum- 
mons to repair to Ajaccio, for the purpose 
of having hhis name inscribed among the 
conscripts who were to be sent off to the 
army as recruits. This call of authority 
he weuld not obey, but fled to the moun- 
tains. Previously to his departure, he re- 
quested the brigadier of the gendarmes, 
with whom he was acquainted, and whom 
he considered as a friend, to let him know 
in case orders should come to have him 
arrested. The brigadier promised to do 
so, and Theodore placed implicit. confi- 
dence in his word. A few days passed 
on, when he received an invitation to sup 
with the brigadier, who said that no or- 
ders had yet reached him respecting the 
arrest. he unsuspicious mountaineer 
repaired to the appointed place, and par- 
took of a hearty meal with the brigadier. 
Wine was supplied in abundance, and 
Theodore became in a complete state of 
intoxication. He was then bound hand 
and foot, and conveyed to the prison of 
Ajaccio, The offence for which he was 
confined not being of a serious nature, 
the privilege of walking in an outer court 
of the prison was allowed him, and, with- 
out much difficulty, he escaped, and fled 
to his cottage; he armed himself with a 
carbine, proceeded to the barracks of the 
gendarmerie, and rushing into the apart- 
ment of the brigadier, who was at dinner 
surrounded by his family, he fired the 
fatal weapon, and stretched the wretched 
victim at his feet, weltering in blood. 
He then returned to his vi assembled 
the inhabitants, and told them what he 
had done; he swore that his revenge was 
not in any degree satisfied, but that he 
would murder every gendarme who might 
come in his way. e dreadful oath 

been cruelly fulfilled, and although every 
research has been made, and heavy re- 
wards offered for his apprehension, all is 
in vain. The country people will give 


» This town will hereafter be celebrated in 
history as the birth-place of Bonaparte 
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no information $ and co 
an ni afford him 
e int tn . He wars withnone but 


es; five had already met death 
by his hands last year, two others 
have been assassinated by him within this 
month. Although uring the most 
horrid privations, and subsisting only on 
the game and wild fruits with which the 
isle abounds, his bed composed of leaves, 
his habitation a cavern, yet extraordinary 
as it may appear, this outcast, or bandit 
of a novel species, has never been accused 
of having perpetrated a single robbery. 
It is a well-authenticated fact, that he has 
been seen walking with French soldiers, 
with travellers, and even with officers in 
the discharge of their duty, and not one 
individual ever reason to complain of 
his conduct towards them. Theodore is 
of tall stature, well shaped, a dark com- 
lexion, features that express the most 
Fetermined boldness, piercing bright eyes, 
thick black and frowning eyebrows, and 
the form of his limbs indicating a giant’s 
strength, with the swiftness of a deer. 
His sombre and enthusiastic character, 
his harsh and bitter words, which speak 
death with prophetic energy, the ensemble 
of this exteoelinany being strikes the vil- 
Jagers who know him with a horror bor- 
dering on respect. Several young men, 
among whom Brusco is the most re- 
markable, have recently joined Theodore ; 
and these daring bandits strike such terror 
into the gendarmes stationed in Corsica, 
that they dare not stir out, unless in com- 
pany. A young man came a short time 
since to Theodore, and asked to be en- 
rolled with the banditti. ‘* What mo- 
tives bring thee here ?” said Theodore. 
“ I seduced a young girl, and the pa- 
rents wish to make me m her.” — 
‘* Return instantly to her,” said Theo- 
dore; ‘and if in six days she is not 
restored to honour, thou shalt die !” 

The officers belonging to a French 
brig were informed by a shepherd, that it 
was the intention of Theodore and his 
band to make an attack upon them 
whilst they were out on a shooting party, 
and rob them of their fowling-pieces. 
The officers, who were coguatened with 
the character the bandit, nowise 
daunted, repaired to the valley of Lia- 
mone. They were accosted by Theodore 
and Brusco, who inquired whether th 
had found much game. One of the off. 
cers immediately said, that they were 
informed of his intentions, but hoped 
pone Ren cited had been sta 
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ventor of this base calumny, and swore 
wopenit h ? il ‘of euch ertorhiel So 
sui im ty of su minal in. 
tention. He ry added, with much 
coolness, that he had killed a good many 
gendarmes, that his revenge was not 
sated, and that he did not fear the 
lotine, since he who had destroyed so 
many would soon put an end to his own 
existence when circumstances required it, 
Another wonderful fact is, that this bri- 
gand has a feeling and tender heart ; his 
most cruel torment in solitude is to have 
left behind him a * virgin of Heaven,” 
as he calls her; and during the night, 
when the pangs of remorse seize him, he 
calls upox her with sighs, and bestows 
upon her the most tender names. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


THERE is at present to be seen in Great 
Britain such a 8 as no other nation 
on earth exhibits—a general election; a 
species of drama which may be divided 
into three parts, the comic, the serious, 
and the serio-comic. 

The comic part consists of freemen 
taking bribes—getting drunk to oblige a 
man they see, perhaps, not once a year— 
neglecting their business for the proud 
satisfaction of shewing a candidate that 
they have interest enough to make fools 
for him to play with—the wives and 
children making holiday, on the faith of 
spouse’s getting a place, or perhaps being 
employed to dress the hair of a great man, 
or cut corns for my lady’s gentleman— 
parsons learning the duties of their func. 
tion, and penning speeches for the use of 
their patrons ; putting into their mouths 
mages which the country‘people cannot 
understand, and promises which are meant 
to be broken—tavern-keepers purchasing, 
at a low price, all the wal wits and spi- 
rits that can be procured, and vending them 
as genuine—country apothecaries p' 
their patients, to serve the candidate, 


.all for the honour of bleeding his horses, 


or curing his servants of sprained ancles, 
got in the arduous service of an electiou— 
post-boys so d as to be almost inac- 
cessible, and from submission than 
the horses they drive—shoe-makers and 
tippling tailors shaking hands with lords, 
and assuming a of consequence 
which nothing but a dissolution of par- 
liament can confer—lords of pride and 
high spirit approaching the meanest of 


the rabble, and saying, ‘« My dear sir, 


m friend,” to men whom, on any 
that he would not offer to take away nde me 


their guns. At these words Theodore 
flew into the most violent anger, entreated 
the officers to tell him the name of the in- 


other occasion, they would not allow to 

water their horses—mountebanks erectin 
in the midst of all the bustle, 

selling their nostrums to thé poor voters, 
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dirty: 

eir parents will give 

— seem so — _ 
ept open for the enter- 
of whosoever may choose to en- 
‘wine, such as it is, flowing in 
along the streets—nothing Sut 
king, orem sleeping, 
tumbling, eating, pilfering, idleness, and 
of dissipation, riot, and con- 
the comic part of a ge- 


can only be compre- 

who reflect, that on this 

take oaths which they 

conscious they must break, and sup- 
men who are hostile to the interests 
Thousands, on this occa- 


arent 


bad and mean to promote their 
too, contract habits of 
kennese, neglect their 
ready to go into their 
time the successful can- 


ATT 
pitt 


uJ 


nation where corruption, in 
serves z rod Li its = 
convert iberty into 

demon of licentiousness. 
serio-comic part of this entertain. 
men persuading them- 
a belief of their own disinter- 

in 


F 


they are 
obligations, and give their vote to 
whom they know nothing, or, if 
they dare not object to the bad- 
his character, but give their vote 

fo serve their friend; yet such 
reg of honour, and principle, and 


LE 


appearance at this 
time, is the universal practice of laying 
‘or my own part, I. meet wi 
uently, and so eager in their 
that I am afraid to say that two 
and two make four, except I mean to day 
that it is so. 
says to another, “I am of 
Mr. —— will carry his elec- 
immediately starts up with, 
‘ou a bottle on that. 
Wing a bottle, I have’ no in- 
3 I only give it as my opinion. 
has certainly procured many 


a lay "you a bottle on that 


363 
too. He did not get one vote in your 


I don’t know what you call votes; 
but I am certain that Mr. ——, and Mr. 
——, and Mr. —— will give him their 
votes.” 

“ Sir, "I'll lay you a bottle that Mr. 
—— will not give him his vote.” 

‘¢ Nay, I can only tell you what I’ve 
heard, and give you my own opinion.” 

“ Opinion, sir! damme, sir! at a ge- 
neral election no man ought to have an 
opinion, if he won't lay upon it. Ill lay 
ei ir Tt. ——— comes in 

” 


« No, sir, I don’t mean to lay any 


wager. 
*¢ Then Ill take an even bet that ——.” 
‘¢ But I tell you I do not mean to lay. 
I believe, indeed, Mr. —— has th 
interest.” 

And so the conversation goes on, % 
arguments, and reason, being supplied by 
a bottle, or the spirited two to one. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY AN OLD XK. P. 


Enter the House of Commons as the 
temple of liberty ; do not dishonour that 
tem J - your freedom as he 
our integrity. Read, inquire, 
eee ene 
not without inquiry approve of, nor s 
out good cause oppose, the measures of 
the court. The true patriot will lend his 
assistance to enable the king to adminis. 
ter justice, te protect the subject, and to 
aggrandize the nation. Avoid bitter 
pm ae retire tee but to 
Teason. best men may err, and 
therefore be not ashamed to be convinced 
yourself, nor be too ready to re; 
others. Remember, that your 
did not send you to parliament to make 
your own fortune, but to take care of 
theirs. Stand aloof from party rage, as 
you would from a pestilence ; there can- 
not be a mi befal a cow 


compassion, and humanity. Let no vi- 
sionary dreams of pleasure allure y 

from your duty. You were not chosen 
by your country to run after revels and 
operas; therefore attend in your place 
strictly. Remember that ONE VOTE 
secured the Hanover succession, and one 
vote saved 6,000/. a year to this country. 


By no means attempt to speak upon every 
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uestion. ‘Trees»that bear the most fruit 
Eos always the least foliage. When 


you do speak, take special care that it is 





Select Biography. 


No. XLIV. 


M. CARL. VON WEBER. 

In No. CLXXXVII. of the Mrnnor we 
gave a memoir of M. Carl Von Weber, 
the celebrated German composer, from 
materials furnished by himself, and we 
have now the painful duty of announcing 
that this highly individual is no 
more. This melancholy event though 
unlooked for by the British public, which 
oped to have long witnessed the efforts 

is genius under his own superinten- 


h 

of 

dence, was the result of natural decay, 
produced by excessive sensibility and ex- 
ertion. Of an individual so distinguished 
we are sure any additional particulars we 
can collect will be acceptable to our 
readers. 


one of the first composers in Germany. 
It procured him a commission to compose 
an for the Vienna theatre. He ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1823, brought 
out his Euryanthe inthe Ausirian capi- 
tal, The words, founded on anold French 
tale, were written by Madame de Chezy. 
It was afterwards brought out on Fad 
stages in Germany, especially in Berlin, 
with the greatest applause, 4 
from its nature, it never can be so lar 
as its predecessor, Freischuts ; aon his 
colleetion of airs for four voices, called 
ian und Schwret, is universally ad- 
ma 


period, his fame has spread 

rope; and had he done nothing else than 
the Freischutz, it would have been suff. 
cient to have stamped him with music) 
immortality. His operas of Euryanthe 
and Preciosa, the former of which he 


Argyll Rooms, on Friday, the thof 
May, on which occasion he took a cos. 
cert, not a benefit, for the state of the 
room would belie that assertion, whe 
there was perfermed, for the first time ia 
this country, a new manuscript cantats, 
entitled the Festival of Peace, the poetry 
written for the occasion by Hampden Ns 
| There was also performed 
Moore’s Laila Rookh, 
expressly for Miss Stephens, and which 
was accompanied by M. Von Weber him- 
self on the piano-forte.. The following 
are the words to which this composition 
was adapted :— ~ 
From Chindara’s warbling fount I come, 
Call'd by that moonlight garland’s spell, 
From Chindara's fount, my fairy home, 
Where in music, morn and night, 3 dwell. 
Where lutes in the air are heard about, 
And voices are singing the whole day long, 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
is turn’d, as it leaves the lips, to song! 
Hither I come 
From my fairy home, 
And if there's a magic in music’s strain, 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 


For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 

And mine are the murmuring dying notes, 

That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly : 

And the passionate strain that, deeply goiss, 
Refines the bosom it trembles through, 

As the rusk-wind over the waters blowing, 
Ruffles the waves, but sweetens it too! 
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+ fey hither I come 
» dram my fairy heme, 
Andi there’s a magic in music's strain, 
\, Lewear by. the breath 
‘us Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again.” 


his own design, but the 
diet Interval aan ae to bw: 
et ented their being preserv 
ih any as His anxiety to do justice 
ay bec on which he was engaged 
poe be evident by the fact, that 
fie wonld engage in the composition of the 
omg Just quoted, he insisted on reading 
the * yum which he had not seen 
befere. He was impressed by its perusal 
with the highest admiration of Mr. Moore, 
& expressed a very strong desire to be 
X to him. 
mo of Der Freischutz, with 
a: nal eon was to have Sw 
performed on J evening, at 
reat Garden Theatre, for the benefit and 
tider the superintendence of the com- 


but his increasing indisposition 
; prevented his attendance, caused 
he | ent of the 


formance. 

account we add the following 

but characteristic anecdotes of this 

feat musician, from the last number of 
Literary Gazette :— 

Weber was invited to dine with Mr. 
L—, the mnsic-seller, whose residence 
and establishment are of a very handsome 

. On entering the noble draw- 

-room, the quiet German opened his 
and looking round, said softly, as 

if to Himself, fl see it is better to sell 

Weber got, ror a. bout £1,000 by 

Ww aps, about £1, 
is visit Bo Routed 3 £500 for his 
Oteron, and other sums for superintend- 
fig’ rehearsals, leading the orchestra, 
Concerts, and private parties, such asthe 
marquis of Hertford’s, Mrs. Coutts, &c. 
for which thirty was the fee. Mrs. 
Weber was of opinion, as herletters from 

express, that her husband was 
ently recompensed ; certainly 
his reward with the im- 


aye Pal 


excel. 

u in his 

to the sense of the words ; 

his music was twin-sister to the poctry— 


a rare and exquisite quality. In one of 
the pieces of Oberon, Miss Paton, with 
all her fine powers and beautiful execu- 
tion, failed to produce the effect aimed at 
by the com 1 know not how it ia,” 
said she, ‘* I never can do this as it should 
be.” “The reason is,” replied Weber, 
* because you do not know the words.” 

A grander example of his feeling and 
judgment in this respect whea 
performing a hymn to the Deity. Some 
of the voices were in a high key. ‘ Hush, 
hush !” exclaimed the genuine master, 
* hush !—if you were in the presence of 
God, would you loud ?” 

Weber was in his fortieth year, and in 
his manners most unpresuming and re- 
tiring, which was powerfully evinced on 
every occasion on which he appeared be- 
fore the public. Every thing that could 
be done, was done by Sir George Smart 
and his kind friends, to soothe and com- 
fort him in his rapid decay 5 and it will 
be a great consolation to his friends and 
countrymen to know that such was the 
case, and that he died sensible that ev 
thing hac been done for him which kind- 
hess, attention, and humanity could 
suggest. 

A very spirited likeness of M. Von 
Weber is in the course of publication, 
from a portrait by Mr. Minasi, artist to 
the king of Naples. We have seen the 
drawing, and consider it by far the best 
portrait of this distinguished composer 
that has yet appeared. The countenance 
of M. Weber did not indicate that ro- 
matitic imagination which could alone 
have been expected to produce Der Freis- 
chutz. On the contrary, it displayed pe- 
culiar benignity and mildness, an 
beaming with in ence, and a mouth 
cularly ble. e expression 
as been very happily caught in the por- 
trait by M. Mines, 

We shall conclude with the following 
tribute to the memory of Weber from a 
correspondent :— 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF CARL 
MARIA VON WEBER. 


( For the Mirror.) 


Euterpe weepe—ber favourite is no more— 
Stern death's relentless dart hath lain bim lew ; 
Far distant from his home and native shere 
He sleeps, the object of her speechless woe. 
With heaving breast she wails his early doom, 
And bends in sorrow o'er his honour'd tomb. 


Pale gevius strives in vain to check a sigh, 

And points ia silence to his laurell'd bust - 
While all the tuneful nine sit drooping by, 

To guard and consecrate his sacred dyst. 
And mourning friendship pensively draws near, 
To pay the last sad tribute of atear- 





An unavailing melancholy lost, 
hastens to his solemn urn, 
To contemplate on him she valued most, 

But who, alas, will never more return! 
Around her all is gloomy silence, save 
Affiiction’s banner rustling o'er his grave. 
Nor does Britannia, generous maid, forget 

What tv this unassuming worth is due; 
Bat marks with sympathy and deep regret, 

The cheerless scene which opens to ber view, 
Observes with plaintive eye where he is laid, 
And drops a tear of pity to his shade. 

Sweet Harmony's | ted child, fa I! 

A long farewell thou noble heart to thee, 
Oft shall fond memory delight to dwell 

On thy romantic swell of melody. 

Oft shall she love to wing her airy flight, 
To where thy hallow’d image meets her sight. 

Oh placid be thy rest. Ne’er will thy fame, 

Thou soul endearing minstrel be forgot ; 
Unfading lustre and immoital fame 

Will be, till time shall end, thy happy lot. 
Full many an age shall glory in thy praise, 
And bind thy brow with never-dying bays! 

James Epwin StTasiscoMipt. 


She Selector; 


ox, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


A GREEK FUNERAL. 

Tue friends and relations of the deceased 
assemble at a certain hour, and seat them- 
selves on the divan, or on chairs around 
the corpse, which is placed in the centre 
of the room, arrayed in splendid funeral 
habiliments, and with its head turned 
toward the east; they then kiss its cold 
and pallid cheeks, and utter many la- 
mentations, all of which, are~addressed 
to the body. The mother, or, if the de- 
ceased be a married man, his wife, takes 
pel see ne ose in the “ jony, weep- 

beating her breast, an ing to 
it, sometimes with gentle re hes, as 
if it could actually hear understand 
all that —— —— this has been 
acted su’ ntly, corpse is deposited 
on a kind of bier, and preceded by a 
number of papas, w two and two, 
and ringing in a loud tone perpetual 
changes upon the following words :— 
Ayws 0 Geos, ayws wrxupos, ayws abava- 

Tos eXenvoy nuas, 
which » “ Holy God, holy strong 
One, holy Immortal, pity us!” and are 
descriptive of the three persons of the 
Trinity. Thus they enter the church, 
where the archbishop (if the deceased be 
of consequence, and rich enough to com- 
mand the services of so great a man !) is 
seated on a gilded throne attached to a 
pillar in the centre aisle. They approach 
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and place the body before him, 
at — — 

—** May ve man 
Seoxorns & only’ used tn 


pene eon bai 
then recommence sin certain passages 
from the wasp Diaceataeaaghe pac 
are given to every person of respec. 
Table g t. The tapers are 
of frankincense (sup. 


i deceased 
tush forward to take the last kiss: they 
as their lips eagerly to the cheeks, 

east, &c. but principally to the cheek, 
The body is then carried to the grave, 
divested in a rude and dlequsting wea 
of the decorations with which it had come 
forth, and moistened with a quantity of 
oil, or more frequently with water u 
which a small portion of oil floats. 
is done by the priest, accompanied witha 
short prayer, a belief that the dis. 
peg ha the body would not otherwise 


Pp 
The Greeks bury their dead within ten 
hours after the vital ag appears to be 


extinct. If this happen 


they are buried before 


lar precipitation has 
been followed by revivals, whi 
minate in an excruciating and li 
death. The places of sepulture are a 
kind of small pits, capable of containing 
many human bodies when they are ex- 
tended one abeve the other at full-length. 
The pits are paved, partitioned from each 
other by a slight brick-work, and covered 
with a flat stone, upon which the names 
of the dead and figures symbolical of their 
trade or profession are engraved. Into 
this, without coffin, and with scarce a 
shroud, the corpse is put—so that the 
horrible situation of one or iy from 


tere 


tions, but human is hopeless. 

truth indeed is, that they conceive certain 
evil spirits called vroucolochas have seized 
upon the dead, and that they produce the 
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terror-striking shrieks which issue from 
the su "3 Jour. 


bterranean recesses.—Stwan’ 
nal of @ Voyage up the Mediterranean. 


THE FERRY-BRIDGES AT MUN- 
NIPOOR, 1n THE EAST INDIES. 
BY LIEUT. PEMBERTON. 

For three days the Eerung Nullah con- 
tinued 80 wr owanap hs rain as pd bdr rl 
passable, and two were drowned in 

to cross pieoaine but find. 

ing, at the end of that time, that there was 
little of any material change, we 
left yeronkoonao, and descending by 
a foot-path, scarcely ble from innu- 
merable creepers, and the extreme slip- 
periness of the soil, reached the customary 
of crossing the Eerung. We found 
however, in a state of the most violent 
dashing with a force and fury 

nothing could withstand, over this 
contracted part of its rocky bed; a more 
favourable spot was ht and obtained 
half a mile higher up, where the breadth 
ofthe nullah was fifty yards, and its depth 
sufficient to allow a free to the 
mass of water. mbeer 
Sing’s men had been sent forward the 
day before to collect bamboos and cane 
for constructing rafts, and throwing a line 
actoss the river, to which they were to be 
attached ; but previous to our arrival, all 
re get across had failed, and 
even the Munnipoorians, who are 
almost amphibious, swam it with great 
difficulty. The mode of constructing 
by this active and enterprising 

is more expeditious than any other 

am 4 uires nothing more 
than the a ve, ina memnene- 
ous country, are almost alwa e. 
The reed, upon whose teal Ar the sub 
sequent ity of the bi entirely 


sg Sel gree in len a serving 


at the other extremity, through 
the man who takes it across passes 
3 he then travels along the bank 
sufficiently above the spot he wishes 
tyrone 
e stream, 

water ; 

is met by another man, préviously 


are thus en 


bri 


of the river, until it appears sufficiently 
perenne ie 
secure 80 against 
the pa: rm as effectually to counteract 
the tendency of the current to wash them 
down ; branches of trees are laid 

and the whole covered with a coarse mat 


the cane-line in several places, and built 
as far into the river as was practicable ; a 
similar operation was formed on the 
opposite side, and = pied between 
em was subsequently occu by sub- 
stantial rafts, which, covered with branches 
and the same description of mat already 
alluded to, were secured to the cane-line, 
and fastened to the more solid structures 
on either side. Horses passed over bridges 
of this construction with perfect safety, 
and they were standing uninjured when 
we returned from Munnipoor, 
torrents of rain had fallen 


BALS A LA VICTIMES. 
Tue Ninth of Thermidor (when Legen- 
dre, Tallien, Barras, and others, termi- 
nated the life of Robespierre, 
lives of the majority of his 
followed by the reaction of 

- The horrid cries and threats of 
relations of the murdered d 
Reign of Terror now seemed to 
an immediate and piecemeal death to 
surviving ge But how Po 
raging volcano passion t 
vent? Why, “ mirabile dictu, in 
Ball !” a ball that was intended 
which all thelr opponen 
w 
cluded. None were to 
could not — the loss 
ther, brother, sister, 
during the Reign of Terror, 
themselves had been im 
scribed. This ball was held 
winter of 1794, on the first floor 
Hotel de Richelieu, and received the 


ERE ES 


PRES 


actoss to fasten a length of the reed hangi 


a who, with the end in 
cme amet iy sangeet 8 

the connected line is then drawn tight 
enough to raise it above the surface of the 
beng and by oeety repeating the 


increased 
quired of strength. While some 


to any re- E 


stituted a rival ball, 
tioners, which was held in 
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and to which no member was admitted 


were entirely 
were attached 


found, some prisoner, whose name was 
similar in sound, or who was connected 
th.or related to him, supplied his place, 
name of the proscribed was 

list, and his death 

his was the case with two 


ever, that neither was a ghost, they em- 
braced, and each congratulated the other 
on her happy preservation. While they 
were thus ed in each other’s arms, 
oes master of the ceremonies approached 


of admission.) Then he addressing the 
elder sister, asked. her whether she could 
name any other relation who had perished 
during the Reign of Terror? The lady 
hesitated for a moment, and then answer. 
ed.that she-did not think she could. The 
same ie bei: t to the other sis- 
ter, also replied in the negative. 
‘hen, Mesdames,” said their. interro- 


astonishment and chagrin. ‘It is de- 
lightful to have found a sister,” at last 
eried the elder, taking the younger by 
we arm, oe it is melancholy to have 

one’s frec admission !”— Reynolds's 
Memoirs. 





STRANGE FISH. 


SEVERAL strange fish frequent): 

on the coast. A Beighton! not ad 
wblic cryer gave no that there 

tile ti eat » ack opted patent 
to the east, a 5 t 

lace whale. (veil. ) — 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournats. 


THE LAST OF THE LOTTERIES 


Tue Chancellor bas pass'd the stern decree, 
The daily press rings out the dolcful knell, 
Warning each old:adventurer, that he 
Must pow of Lotteries take a last farewell! 


Dismay and wonder now pervade Cornhill— 
The printers, too, are in a dismal rout, 
Swearing they ne'er shall print another bill, 
When those for whom they puffed are thm 
red out. 


O Fredrick Robinson, thou man of dea‘h! 
Our scanty pittance why should you begredge 
it? 
Why—oh! why thus in dungeon stop our breath, 
And shat us cruelly from out thy budget ? 


What was it seem'd offensive in thine eyes, 
And gave thine act a plausible pretence? 
Say—didst thou think the selling a large prise 

Was in itself a capital offence? 


Whatever be the cause, the effect is sad: 
Since soon must close his well-known lucky 
wicket, 
Bish, our Leviathan, is gone half mad, 
And looks as dismal as a blank-drawn ticket. 


Carrol—aias! his carols, turned to sighs, 
Seem to his cheerful name to give the lie: 

Hazard, with fear of death before his eyes, 
Declares he'll stand the “hazard of the dia? 


Swift, of the Poultry, too, is ill at ease, 
His grief breaks foith in this pathetic swell— 
*« I go to pine on wretched bread and cheese, 
For, ah! to poultry I must bid farewell” 


Martin complains his rapid flight is check'd, 
And doth the ruin of his house deplore, 
Wond'riug that martins’ nests don’t claim re 


spect, 
As they were wont to do in times of yore. 


Richardson says the world will teem with crimes, 
And woe and misery pervade the state; 
For what can prosper in those hapless times, 
When Good-luck is proscribed, and out of 
date ? 


“The web of death encircles J. D. Webb, 


The common ruin on him too ha:h landed; 
Him, too, must reach this melancholy ebb, 
And all the fortunes of the Strand be stranded. 
Pidding, whe did his corner much enjoy, 
Says, while ne contemplates the prospect dim, 
“How. oft I've kuny out my gay bluc-coat boy~ 
Now.I must haug myself. instead of, him!” 


Happily, noxt year, some friend shall'say, em 
weep, 
As up Corndiil he takes bis lonely way— 


“ Where are the Aarvests which I used.to reap, 
Beneath the sickle of cach drawing day? 


“Ab! where is Sivewright ?—where is Eyton 
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« Where dwelt activity, there reigneth gloom ; 
My well-known friends have lost their public 
rank 


The Lettery has pass'd into the tomb, 
And left the world an universal blank.” 
Literary Gazette. 


hood, as an effectual protection 
attacks of the foul fiend. A few 


were piled together in the barn- 

wood-coals having been laid 

fuel was ignited by will-fire, that is, 
btained by friction; the neighbours 





PHiscellanies. 


THE AMERICAN LAKES. 


1. THE Ontario is 180 miles long, 40 
miles wide, 500 feet deep, and its surface 
is computed at 218 feet above the eleva- 
tion of tide water at Three Rivers, 270 
miles below Cape Vincent. 

@ Erie is 270 miles long, 60 miles 
wide, 200 feet deep, and its surface is 
awertained to be 565 feet above the tide 
waters at Albany. 

3 Huron is a —" “3 100 —_ 
average breadth, 900 feet , and its 
surface is near 595 feet above the tide 


water. 
4 Michigan is 400 miles long, 50 
unknown; elevation the 
same as Huron. ; 

5. Green Bay is about 105 miles long, 
20 miles wide, depth unknown; eleva- 
tion the same as Huron and Michigan. 

6. Lake Superior is 450 miles long, 
190 miles average width, 900 feet deep ; 
and its surface 1,043 feet above the tide 


it is easy to calculate, that the 
Lake Erie is not as low as the 
Falls; but at the bottom 

other lakes, it will be ob- 
lower than the surface of the 


Ocean. 

Lake Superior is the head fountain, 
grand reservoir of the mighty volume 
the rivers, expands the lakes, 
over the Cataracts of Niagara, 
‘Lawrence, &c. After making a semi- 

of five degrees to the south, ac- 

ing and enriching one of the 

and interesting sections of 

it meets the tide a distance of 

from its a and 5,000 

extreme point of its estuary on 
tlantic coast. 
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SUPERSTITION. 
SCENE of the must ludicrous and gross 
ition took place lately not many 
Perth. A wealthy,old farmer 
lost several of his cattle by some 
very prevalent at —, and 
way 80 


account ft in no 
had recourse 


having been called in to witness the so- 
lemnity, the cattle were made to 


, commencing with the 
ling with the swine. The 


the herd, that he, along with his family, 
ought to have followed the example of 
the cattle, and “the sacrifice to Baal 
would have been complete.’’ ' 
Perth Courier. 


The Gatherer. 


“fam but a Gatherer ana disposer of other 
men s stuff.” —-Wottor. 





A STRANGE AND WONDERFUL 
SIGHT. 


Isawa k, witha fiery tail, ° 

I saw a blazing comet, pour down hail, 

I saw a cloud, wrapt with ivy round, 

I saw an oak, creep on the 

I saw a pismire, swallow up a whale, 

I saw the sea, brimful of ale. 

I saw a Venice glass, fifteen feet deep 

I saw a well, full of men’s tears that 
weep, 

I saw wet eyes, all of a flaming fire, 

I saw a house, bigger than the moon, 
and higher. 

I saw the sun, even at midnight, 

I saw the man, who saw this dreadful 
sight. 

I ssw a pack of cards, gaviege bem 

I saw a dog, seated on Britain’s throne, 

I saw great George, confined within a box, 

I saw a shilling, driving a fat ox, 

I saw a man, lay in a muff all night, 

I saw a glove, read news by ight, 

I or 1 old woman, not ‘a twelvemonth 
old, 

I saw a great coat, all-of solid gold, 

I saw two buttons, telling of their dreams, 

I heard my friends, who wish’d I'd quit 
these themes. 


SPEAKERS. 


A FLUENT spesker will pronounce 7,200 
words in an hour, 150 in a minute, and 





A GENTLEMAN'S DESCRIPTION 
OF HIS WIFE’S TEMPER. 


Monday.—A thick fog, no seeing 
nebo 
and very chilly, 


‘uesday.— Gloomy 
snuseapuadlle weather. 

Wednesd lay.—Frosty, at times sharp. 

Thursday.—Bitter cold in the morn- 
ing, red sun-set, with flying clouds, por- 
tending hard weather. 

Friday.—Storm in the morning with 
peals ot thunder, air clear afterwards. 

Saturday—Gleams of “9g with 

w, frost again at night. 

Pisendag. A light oh tn oll in the 
morning, calm and pleasant at — 
time, hurricane and earthquake at ni 


° . le 


BRIDES. 


THE custom of breaking a cake over the 
bride’s head, when she enters her hus- 
band’s house, is borrowed from the 
Greeks, who, as an emblem of future 
plenty, red figs and other fruits over 


pou! 
the heads of both bride and bridegroom. 


MARRIAGE. 

One of Mahomet’s rules for secaring 
iness in the married state was thus : 
ives behave to your husbands in the 

same manner that your husbands behave 

to you.” 


A WISE JURY. 
Some few years ago a culprit was tried 
in a mayor’s court for an offence, of 
whieh, = se eee owe reaped 

il w recommended the 

otender to th the jury, on account of his 

character. After some deliberation, 

foreman got up and thus addressed 

the mayor :—‘ May it please your wor- 

shipful, we find the Souniaolaen but 
in contenence of your worsh' 


tionable good ¥ io ments 
him.” 


IMPROMPTU 
On a Lady, who soon after marriage 
separated from her husband, and went 
to America. 
Say doctor, what is become of your 
Ve oe you believed such a 
Se 


I shall never more see her in this.” 
M. L. B. 


THE MIRROR. 


VENTILATORS. 


Ar an University Debating moore by ors a 
short time it was proposed 
tilators should’ be put cos ~~ 
< Da room in which 

odin 


Sairt camine ope made 
ber suggesd 
a the objection wed : ill-choser since 


the plan in itself was conducive to raising 
the wind. 


LAWS. 


THE celebrated answer of our old barons, 
when it was proposed to introduce some 
part of the Roman laws, Nolumus leges 
Anglia mutare, is by no means so 
adverse to innovation as an institution of 
Charondas, legislator of Thurium, a city 
of Magna Gracia. Whoever proposed a 
new law was obliged to come into the 
senate-house with a rope about his neck, 
and remain in that situation during the 
debate ; if the law was approved, he was 
set at liberty ; but if it was negatively ie he 
was immediately strangled.— Diod. 

Hist. lib. xii. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


La Morne Le VayeEnr, observing that 
Pherecides (preceptor to Pythagoras) 
Anaximander, and Abaris, foreto 
quakes, asks this humorous question :— 
‘¢ If we consider the earth as a huge ani- 
mal, had not these the art of fe its 
pulse, and thereby of foreseeing the cone 
vulsions it would be troubled with ?” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg particularly to call the attention of our 
readers to the original narrative of the deab 
and funeral of Napoleon Bonaparte in the present 
number of the Mirror. 

S. P. T. who inquires where he can find some 
account of the Mayors of Garratt, is referred to 
the Cabinet of Curiosities, in which he will find 
a portrait and memoir of Ser Harry Dimedale, 
the last Mayor. 

The Watering Places cannot be resumed until 
next week, owing to an eugraving not being 
completed. 

The Miustrations of Shakspeare, and the 
Waverley Novels will be continued as s00n es 
some engravings, -which are in hand, shall be 
finished 


To our correspondents generally, we are 
obliged to solicit indulgence for another week. 


——— 
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